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THE CONGRESS OF WOMEN IN BERLIN 

BY L. L. DOCK 

The long-planned-for congress in Berlin has come and gone, and 
filled a week with such repletion of work and interest and ideas and en¬ 
thusiasm, to say nothing of magnificent entertainments and social gath¬ 
erings, that it is hard to give even a mere outline of it all in the brief 
space at my command, and I hope that other nurses who were there will 
give some account of it in their alumnae journals or in any journals 
which are open to them. 

To begin, let me just mention again that the meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Council of Nurses on its own day was not a part of the congress 
proper, nor was it under the management of the Congress Committee; 
therefore it is not found in the “ Book of the Congress,” and will not, 
of course, appear in the reports of the congress. I speak of this in order 
to, explain to many who think our council meeting and all its delegates 
were part of the congress. The International Council of Nurses’ meeting 
was an event by itself, and for this reason nurses who came to attend it 
as .delegates did not receive invitations to all the social functions given 
by the congress managers. Such invitations were sent only to nurses who 
had been asked to read papers or to share discussions at the Nursing 
Section of the congress, but in all cases when invitations could not be 
accepted the cards were given to someone else, so that in that way a 
number of nurses secured cards to social occasions. 

The congress devoted an entire morning of one section to consider¬ 
ing nursing education and the economic and social status, of the nurse, 
and the American nurses who were invited to read papers at this time 
were Miss Goodrich, of the New York Hospital; Miss Banfield, of the 
Polyclinic, in Philadelphia, and myself. Miss Thornton- headed the list 
for discussion. Mrs. Bedford Fenwick opened the section with a paper 
op “ Educational Standards.” .. • 
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The condition of the nurse is a burning question just now in Ger¬ 
many, the liberal and progressive women of the German National Coun¬ 
cil having taken it up very seriously. The whole case in a nutshell is 
that the condition of semi-serfdom in which the nurses of the religious 
and Eed Cross orders are kept is an injury to the cause of rightly paid 
self-support for women, and that the wretchedly inadequate teaching 
they receive damages the cause of higher education for women. 

It is perceived that the nursing movement is a pajrt of the whole 
woman movement. Not only for the benefit of the patient must the nurse 
rise to a higher plane than she is now on, but also for the sake of all 
women who need to support themselves and who wish to be educated. 
The modern nurses of Germany, under the leadership of splendid women 
such as Sister Agnes Karll, the president of the German Nurses’ Asso¬ 
ciation, and Frau Krukenberg, who was the chairman of the Nursing 
Section, are demanding a better education, the right of independent 
work, the opportunity to organize voluntarily, and, finally, they are de¬ 
manding the protection of the State. 

Thus the papers in the Nursing Section dealt entirely with educa¬ 
tion and conditions of the nurse’s life and work, and great interest was 
shown. Things grew quite lively in the discussion when representatives 
of the Red Cross, the Johanniter Orders, etc., defended their methods. 
The latter, which gives a six-months’ training, had, I thought, a most 
original line of argument in defence—namely, that there were new meth¬ 
ods continually to be learned in nursing, and so it was not worth while 
to give a long time to the training at first! 

Sister Karll read a strong paper setting forth the demands of the 
reform party in Germany in nursing, and it was this that excited the 
discussion. We were all delighted to hear two men—both physicians— 
speak most forcibly and convincingly on the side of the modern nurses. 
They defended a complete education and freedom for the nurse in her 
life. 

The congress also had one section on district nursing and relief work 
of various kinds among the sick poor. However, no English or American 
papers were given in this section except one on the Victorian Order in 
Canada. Even the splendid organization of the Queen’s Jubilee Nurses 
in England was only touched on in the discussion, and there was no 
opportunity for us to speak of what we are doing in district nur sin g. 
Several of these papers were very interesting, especially as showing an 
arising of women in central European countries, though, as to methods 
of district nursing, nothing new or instructive was heard. 

Our own International day was a great success in every way. A 
large group of English and Irish nurses came, representing all those who 
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believe in union, not only at home, but abroad. They were splendid; 
full of cordial enthusiasm for an international nurses’ association, and 
ready on all points of discussion. What they have done in Ireland is to 
have formed a good, strong, national society, and what they have done in 
England is to have formed a Provisional Committee from a number of 
leagues, and this, no doubt, is the next step to a good, strong, national 
union. 

It was lovely to meet our English friends again, and seemed like a 
bit of the Buffalo congress. A goodly number of German nurses were 
also present, and Sister Karll, their president, announced that they de¬ 
sired an international bond and were ready to enter it. The Americans 
also spoke in full sympathy, and we all went away happy, feeling sure 
that the next five years would see at least three countries encouraging one 
another in their work and their reforms. 

The congress was held amidst most beautiful surroundings. The 
whole of the Philharmonie building, a wonderful and highly decorated 
music temple, was given up to it, four concert halls containing the four 
sections, while corridors, resting-rooms, reading- and writing-rooms, and 
corners for conversation were fitted up like a handsome dwelling. A 
“reception evening” was given on Sunday, June 12, by the Berlin local 
committee, at which, first, a most charming concert was given by an or¬ 
chestra of women under a woman conductor, and afterwards fully three 
thousand people were seated at supper, amidst myriads of flowers and 
green plants. 

A number of private entertainments were given during the week, 
the most notable being garden parties by the Chancellor of the 
Empire, Count von Biilow, and his wife, and the Secretary of State and 
his wife. The former live in the old Bismarck house, which was open to 
inspection, and all the nurses who had come had cards to this. Some, un¬ 
fortunately, had not arrived. The women’s clubs of Berlin kept open 
house, and there were theatre-parties, excursions to country places, and 
concerts and garden parties in lavish abundance. But the most stately 
and imposing reception was that given by the Burgomasters (Mayor and 
City Council) of Berlin in the magnificent Eathaus, or City Hall, on 
the evening of June 18. This, I am told by women who have attended 
congresses for years, was the most sumptuous entertainment, as well as 
the most distinguished civic honor, ever shown to any assemblage of 
•women. The Eathaus was adorned with flowers and plants; a delicious 
supper was served, all guests being seated; the beautiful music of Ger¬ 
many, which attended us everywhere, was there also, and each guest 
found at her plate a dear little bear, the coat of arms of the city. The 
Burgomasters wore , their gold chains, and, last and best: of all, the Chief 
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Burgomaster made a speech in which he referred most chivalrously to the 
advance of women into public life. 

It is quite impossible, though, to give any adequate idea of the vari¬ 
ous absorbing scenes of this stirring and wonderful week. The nurses 
who came all felt, I am sure, that it was a great privilege to be there, and 
I wish twice as many could have come. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES NOTES. 

It was with much regret the members took leave of Mrs. Fenwick 
as president, though no one could be more warmly welcomed as oncom¬ 
ing president than Miss MeGahey. If she were only not so far away! 
Mrs. Fenwick has done such untiring and -effective work for the Interna¬ 
tional Council that it would have seemed quite wrong to vote for anyone 
else except that the constitution makes each past president a life-mem¬ 
ber, and so she remains, in fact, on the board of officers, and the coun¬ 
cil will still have the benefit of her energy and interest. 

Miss MeGahey is also an ardent and untiring worker, and maybe 
this election will be the means of bringing her around again to this 
side of the world—which would be a pleasure to us all. 

A REGISTERED NURSE AT THE CONGRESS. 

Miss Haentsehe, of the German Hospital in Hew York, brought with 
her her registration certificate given by the Regents, which was inspected 
with much interest. She is now at her home in Dresden, recuperating 
after severe illness. 

PERSONAL. 

Miss Elise Lampe, of Bellevue, who was to have been a delegate 
from the Bellevue Alumnas, was unfortunately ill and unable to attend 
the meetings. Miss Lampe is in a private hospital in one of the Berlin 
suburbs. 

Mrs. Von Wagner, who has made such a reputation as sanitary in¬ 
spector in Yonkers, is also unfortunately under treatment at Nauheim, 
having used herself up by overwork. She was, however, able to attend 
the meetings. 

Dr. Worcester, of Waltham, was in Berlin in congress week and 
kindly escorted parties of nurses to visit different hospitals. 

Mrs. Fenwick, Miss Isla Stewart, Miss Mollett, and Miss Waind 
all look just exactly the same as in Buffalo. It was so delightful to meet 
them again! None of our other Buffalo delegates from England could 
come this time, but we had the pleasure of meeting Miss Breay, Miss 
Huxley, and many other matrons and nurses. 



